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SEL ECTED. 


DR. \M A’ T K 
The following is an outline of the 
Avengt r’s Vow, or the Haunt of the 
Romance 
(The 


nan journeyin 





story of the 
Banditti,” a 
drama 


by the author of the 





of “ The 

A noble 
tinue from Madrid to his 
Banditti and 


saved ; one 


Spy scene is laid in Spain :) 


y with his children and re- 


Castle, some k agrues dis- 


tant, is set upon by murdered Ihe 


children are confidential servant also 


escapes slaughter, who binds himself by an oath the 


most solen r of his lord.— 


Wandering u 


by Banditti, and detained ‘a closely 





, to avenge the murd 


1 pursuit of this object, he is captured 
gu arded priso- 
ner for many years—thus his hopes and means of 


vengeance are destroyed—meantime the murderer 
After 
, officers in 
irning from the Moc 


are, with their servant, ben 


} 


el joy s the estate of his friend and kinsman 


the lapse of years, two young noblemen 
the Spanish army, rete 
ighte d in the mountains, 
wvertaken by a storm, and find shelter in a ruined 
Haunt of the 


Drama opens. 


istle—the Banditti.— At this period 


The avenger, now one of the outlaws, but 


whose mind the fulfilment of his oath is an ever living 


anxiety, perceives their entrance, and forms a pr 


ject to engage them in the accomplishmennt of his 


vow He lures these men of w ar, by what appears 


to them supernatural means, to a spot where they 


learn the history of the murder in a most mysterious 


and romantic manner. The elder of the Cavaliers 


binds himself by the same awful oath with which 
the avenger is shackled, to seek no other object 


After 
gue, they Teach the 


but revenge upon the murderer. a night of 


danger and fat mansion of 
moody man, at some distance from the scene of thei 
adventure with the Bandit, and are received by the 
He arrives ; 
shortly after an introduction takes place, and the 


laughter in the absence of her father. 
mention of his name creates instant suspicion in their 
minds and distrust and alarm in his. When the per- 
turbation arising out of this has in some measure sub- 
sided, they are invited to remain. He meanwhile 
nnagining himself betrayed, is on the rack of guilt 
and terror. At this moment the leader of the Ban- 
ditti, who has traced the Cavaliers to their present 
abode, and whom his employer has imagined to be 


silent.in the grave, suddenly appears before him, 





rish wars, | 


and proposes a plan to quiet his fears forever. Af- 
ter much surprise and upbraiding on the one side, 
and cold blooded sneering on the other, it is agreed 
that the Bandit shall be conducted by a private en- 
trance at midnight to the apartment of the Cavaliers, 
This 
scheme of villany is frustrated by the unseen aven- 
One of the ¢ 


in order to despatch them while sleeping. 
ger. -avaliers now departs, conscious 
that the murderer is found ; but first an oath is pas- 
sed between the noble youths, that neither will act 
without the aid of the other. This concert of ac- 
tion, however, seems impossible, as he who remains 
has imbibed a passion forthe daughter of the gloomy 
Lord, who, on his part, eagerly seizes upon the 
hope of their unionas the only means of salvation to 
his life 
cept the hand of the youthful marquis—she refuses 
—his dark and fiend-like 
all bounds, and he is about to sacrifice her to his 
rage and fea on the 
burst into the hall and be 
The Marquis, wh 
is left the C 


and honour—-he urges his daughter to ac- 
passion then breaks thro’ 
rs, whe ministers of the inquisition 
ar him to prison 

), previous to these transactions, 
end and both fall into 
lurking Band 


h Madrid, wh re the y 


astle, joins his fi 


the hands of the tti—they however 


find means to escape, and re 
ud tribunal of the in 


are summoned before the dre 








quisition Che avenger, who has eluded the vigt- 
lance of the Banditti, is the open accuser on the 
trial that now; takes place, before the Inquisitors 
The leader of the band of outlaws is also seized and 
br roug rht forwald as a part rin the foul d 1 to 
which the Cavaliers give evidence—the murderer 
denies all know ledge of the crime—it is pla nly 
proved upon him, and he dies in despair—his co- 
} mate in guilt meets with his deserts—the children 
of the murdered I la liscoy by means ¢ 
the avenger, and the piece cr er 
| ror to evil doers and a praise 
| Such is the slight and hasty outline of the st 7 
| which is powerfully f ip with incident, variety 
and interest—the serious part is relieved y a hu 
| morous attendant of th Marquis; by a waitir \ 
| man in the Castle of th ol Don, and a pag 
| attendant on one of the Cavaliers. The whole is in 


terspersed with music, and will rot u th new 
| 

i} scenerv, dresses and ( itions.—|_V.YS ? 
aaa 


PALERMON A TALI 


I'was in the latter end of May, when all nature 


beautiful aspect; enjoying a cool breeze, 
L wandered 


banks of the rivet 


and a Cie? 





id serene sky, about six 


to the eastward, on the 


th the 


miles 
Derwent 
of the birds, and with the numerous other objects 
that 


Diverted v melodious warbling 


I was led 
’s walk. 
spice d, under the 


presented themselves, beyond the 
ordinary limits of a morning’ 
At a little distance I « 


reverend beach, an old man, pensive and sad, 


shade of a 


His head was silver gray, an 
1 mm di- 


‘you seem to be 


ing upon his staff. 


his snowy beard swept his aged breast. 


ately went to him. ‘Sire,’ said I, 


sunk in melancholy : I will not ask the cause, as 





such a question would only serve to renew your 


| 


| 
‘| 


sorrow ; 


but if I 


need not hesitate 


can render you any service, you 
Here hx 
fetched a deep sigh, and the tears began to trickk 
down his grief-worn cheek 


in requiring it of me.’ 


‘Nothing,’ said he, 
‘can relieve me from this melancholy but the silent 
grave.’ His full heart stopt him from going on 
and he again burst into tears 


‘as the venting of my grief serves to allay 


‘But,’ resumed he 
t, [will 
short history of my misfortunes.’ 
and the good old 


relate to you the 


We both sat down on the grass, 

man thus began his narration 
About nine years ago I took a pretty large farm 

in the neighborhood ; 


due, 


family of two boys and a girl 


I paid my rent when it fell 


and lived comfortably with my wife, and a 


I enjoyed this hay 


py state for seven or eight years ; and by this time 


my sons were able to assist me greatly in the culti 


vation of my farm. But, alas! my happiness wa 


now near an end 
‘On a winter’s night, which I well remember”— 
gushed from his eves,—*‘ No,’ said he, ‘I 


rgetit! we 





were all sitting round the 
ght in harmless mirth and di 
version, when a desperate band ef robbers entered 
1 all the had j 


from my chair, unable a syllable— 


our cot, and demande money we 


started to utter 
my affrighted wife 
to her father, while my 


i with the 


fainted at my feet—Emily clang 
grasped thei 
of our mastiff dog, 
usly set to work The « 
but at last the elde 
* Great God!’ I exe 


sunk to the groun | 


two sons 


issistance 


they sentent onflict wa 


doubtful for near half an hour ; 


of my sons fell ' tsimed, nd 


I recovered soon after—wh« 


gazing around me, 


lo, I beheld my sons stretched 
ed 


on the floor, besmea with blood ' In addition to 


this ghastly s I saw my poor wife lying pale 


ind motionless, and my daughter in a swoon by he 
ng limbs [ went to them, and a 
aid « 
with a faultering 


f this” In a little 


es kissed their ¢ leek (sracious 


vou 


» why did 


I live to see the end 





‘ contrary to expectation, they be preath 
and with the little assistance which I was capabl 
or ving, theyr vered—But, alas ! ny boy s, t 


glory of my age, they were gone forever! Ons 





lies, Emily and her mother fainted 


sey l times : but were soon after able to stand 
\ few days passed, when we had our sons de 
ntly interred ; and to add to my misfortune, my 
wife, the darling of my bosom, soon followed them 


1 her father were now alone. 


Emily at 


The working of my farm lay heavy on me Aan 


of course, I was « d to hire servants, which |! 
came spensive. ‘The term at which my re 
was payable drew nigh, and I failed in paying it 
punctu ally as usual. My landlord sent me a mes 
sage, cither to pay my rent as formerly, or to giv 


up the farm. All the money I could muster did no 


amount to half that sum—my cattle, and the lit 

of furniture I had, were sold to make up the def 
ciency ; and I was forced to leave my long inhab 
ted cottage! Yes, the humble cot wherein f ha 


where they had flo 


reared a harmless family 
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ed in health and beauty, and where they died by 
the hands of ruffians ! 

«The hoary winter had not once returned, since 
my sons, untimely, sunk into the grave !—Twice 
twenty times has the sun shone on yonder hills, since 


my wife mingled with the dust! the pale light of 


the moon has not thrice glimmered on yon straw- 
built hut, since my only comfort fell a victim to de- 
spair—and left the world to me aud misery !—Pa- 
lermon has now to wander forlorn on this earth—to 
live on the scanty herbage morsels which these 
fields afford, and on the alms of passers by !’ 

On hearing this relation, my heart melted within 
me, and [ could not refrain from weeping.—‘ ‘Thou 
shalt not wander longer,’ cried I, ‘thus destitute ! 
nor shalt thou longer depend on the precarious alms 
ofthe rich—thou shalt live with me, and spend the 
remaining part of thy life in peace ! ‘Oh, sir,’ said 
he, ‘ your generosity is excessive—and, since for- 
tune now holds out her friendly hand, with grati- 
tude I accept your benevolent offer.’ 

Palermon lived only a few years after ; and, till the 
day of his death, visited the tomb of his wife and 
children. 


THE GARLAND. 





SATURDAY EVENING, 


MAY 22, 


FEMALE LITERATURE. 

One of the real objects of this work, is to excite 
‘mulation among females, by presenting in a favor- 
able though just light the actions of those who have 
been conspicuously useful in ‘times gone by.” In 
doing this, we may sometimes be suspected of a 
disposition to flatter our fair readers ; but this we 
utterly disclaim, being desirous only of rendering 
them conscious of the powers which were bestowed 
upon them when their Creator ordained them to 
be man’s partner ‘in weal and in woe.’ 

Madame Dr Strart-Housrern, in her interesting 
work, entitled “ The Influence of Literature upon 
Society,” thus speaks of the improvement appa- 
rent in writing since a due estimate has been form- 
ed of the talents of females :— 

“A profound and melancholy sensibility is one of 
the greatest beauties perceptible in some of our 
modern writings: this, without doubt, is owing tothe 
tair-sex, who, being ignorant of most other things in 
life, except the art of pleasing, transmitted the soft- 
ness of their impressions to the style of certain au- 
thors. In perusing those works which were com- 
posed since the renewal of letters, we may in every 
separate page remark those ideas which were want- 
ing before they accorded to women a kind of civil 
equality. 

Generosity, courage, and humanity, have in some 
vespectsa different meaning. The ancients found- 
ed the chief of their virtues on the love of their 
country : the qualities of women were exercised in 
a different and independent manner : a sympathy 
for misfortune, a pity for weakness, an elevation of 
soul, without any other aim than the enjoyment of 
that elevation, is much more in their nature than po- 
litical virtues. The moderns, influenced by women, 
easily gave way to philanthropy, and the mind ac- 
quired a more philosophical liberty when they were 
less under the empire of exclusive associations.” 














FRIENDSHIP FORFEITED BY ADVICE, 

Many of our readers, probably, have not read 
the interesting work by Dr. Jounson, under the ti- 
tle of the “Ramnter.” Those who have, as well as 
those who have not, will, we think, agree that the 
following extract, on the subject of Avvice, is ap- 
propriate to the columns of the *Gartanp,” 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
house, and shared all the pleasures and endearments 
They entered upon life at the 


and continued 


of infancy together. 


same time, their confidence and 


| friendship ; consulted cach other in every change 


of their dress, and every admission of a new lover ; 
thought every diversion more entertaining when- 
ever it happened that both were present, and when 
separated, justified the conduct, and celebrated the 
excellence, of one another. Such was their intima- 
cy, and such their fidelity; till a birth-night ap- 
proached, when Floretta took one morning an op- 
portunity, as they were consulting upon new clothes, 
to advise her friend not to dance at the ball, and in- 
formed her that her performance the year befor: 
had not answered the expectation which her other 
Felicia commended 


her sincerity, and thanked her for the caution ; but 


accomplishments had raised. 





| of view, he 


| 


| taste 


told her that she danced to please herself, and was 


in very little concern what the men might take th 
liberty of saying, but that if her appearance gavi 
her dear Floretta any uneasiness, she would stay 


away. Floretta had now nothing left but to mak 


new protestations of sincerity and affection, with 
which Felicia was so well satisfied, that they parted 


They 


nued to visit, with this only difference, that Felicia 


with more than usual fondness. still conti- 


was more punctual than before, and often declared 
how high a value she put upon sincerity, how muc! 
she thought that goodness to be esteemed which 
would venture to admonish a friend of an error, and 
with what gratitude advice wasto be received, even 
when it might happen to proceed from mistake 

In a few months Felicia, with great seriousness, 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was such as 
gave charms to whatever she did, and her qualifica- 
tions so extensive, that she could not fail of excel 
lence in any attempt, yet she thought herself obli- 
ged by the duties of friendship to inform her, that 
if ever she betrayed want of judgment, it was by 


too frequent compliance with solicitations to sing, 
for that her manner was somewhat ungraceful, and 


her voice had no great compass. 


Floretta, when I sang three nights ago at Lady 
Sprightly’s, I was hearse with a cold ; but I sing for 
my own satisfaction, and am not in the least pain 
whether I am liked, However, my dear Felicia’s 
kindness is not the less, and I shall always think 
myself happy in so true a friend. 

From this time they never saw each other with- 
out mutual professions of esteem, and declarations 
of confidence, but went soon after into the country 
When they came back, 


they were prevailed on, by the importunity of new 


to visit their relations. 


acquaintances, to take lodgings in different parts of 


the town, ‘and had frequent occasion when they met, 
to bewail the distance at which they were placed, 


and the uncertainty which each experienced’at find- 
ing the other at home. 


Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships dis- 


| solved, by such oppenness and sincerity as interrupt 


sation, almost without speaking a word ! 
| 


duce subjects out 


<= 





our enjoyment of our own approbation, or recal us 
to the remembrance of those failings which we ar 
more willing to indulge than to correct. 


THE MIRROR. 





FROM MISS MORE’S ESSAYS. 


CONVERSATION. 


It has been advised, and by very respectable a 


thorities too, that in conversation women shoul 


carefully conceal any knowledge or learning the 


may happen to possess. I own, with submissior 


that I do not see either the necessity or proprict 


of this advice. For if a young lady has that disct 


tion and modesty, without which all knowledge is 


make 


will rather be intent o 


little worth, she will never an ostentatious 
parade of it, because she 
acquiring more, than on displaying what she has 

1 am at a loss to know why a young female is in 
1 to exhibit, 


structe in the most advantageous point 


r skill in music, her singing, danc 
in dress, and her acquaintance with the most 


fashionable games and amusements, while her piety 


he anxiously concealed, and her knowledg 
t the former should dray 


nthusiast, or the latt 


should sl} 

» should | 
She need b« 
ioOm proves 
te astonishment 


acquisitions which h 
s hwve enabled her to mak 


spe iking, 


rning, thi 


be, found to h 


in a comimo 


rree presumptuou 


woman to pre tend to giv 


ympany—to interrupt the pk isu 


ot other rown opportunity of improveme 


by talking when she ought to listen—or to intr 
e 5 


of the common road, 


in order te 


show her own wit, or to expose the want of it 


others: but were the sex to be totally silent whe: 


any topic of literature happens to be discussed in 


| their presence, conversation would lose much of its 


It is true, says | 
ys | 


vivacity, and society would be robbed of one of its 
most interesting charms. 

How easily and effectually may a well-bred wo 
man promote the most useful and elegant conve: 
For tl 
modes of speech are scarc¢ ly more variable th 
the modes of silence The silence of listless igno 
rance, and the silence of sparkling intelligence, 
are perhaps as separately marked, and as distinct!) 
expressed, as the same feelings could have bee: 


by the most unequivocal language. A woman, 
« i > g 


a company where she has the least influence, ma) 


promote any subject by » profound and invariabk 
attention, which shows that she is ple ased with it, 
and by an illuminated countenance, which proves 
she understands it. This obliging attention is the 
most flattering encouragement in the world to men 
of sense and letters, to continue any topic of instruc 
tion or entertainment they happen to be engaged 
in: it owed its introduction perhaps to accident, th 


best introduction in the world fora subject of ing 
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nuity, which, though it could not have been for- 
mally proposed without pedantry, may be continued 
with ease and good humor : but which will be fre- 
quently and effectually stopped by the listlessness, 
inattention, or whispering of silly girls, whose wea- 
riness betrays their ignorance, and whose impa- 
tience exposes their ill breeding. A polite man, 
however deeply interested in the subject on which 
he is conversing, catches at the slightest hint to have 
done ; a look is a sufficient intimation, and if a pret- 
ty simpleton w ho sits near him, seems distratfe, he 
puts an end to his remarks tothe great regret of the 
reasonable part of the company, who perhaps might 
have gained more improvement by the continuance 
of such a conversation, thana week’s reading would 
have yielded 
that giv e 


them ; 
] 


an edge 


for it is such compauy as this, 
to each other’s wit, “as iron shar- 
peneth iron.’ 

That silence is one of the great arts of conversa- 
tion, is allowed by Cicero himself, who says, there 
is not only an art, but an eloquence in it. And 
this opinion is confirmed by a great modern, in the 
following little anecdote from one of the ancients 

When m uny Grecian philosophers had a solemn 
reeting before the ambassador of a foreign prince, 
each endeavored to show his parts by the brilh ancy 
of his conversation, that the ambassador might have 
something to relate of the Grecian wisdom. On¢ 
of them, offended, no doubt, at the loquacity of his 

ympanions, observed a profound sile 











ne when 
1e ambassador turning to him, asked, ‘* But what 
have you to say, that | may report it’ ~ He made 
this iconic, but very pointed reply: ‘ Tell your 
king, that you have found one among the Greeks 
Ww 10 kne w how to be silent.” 
LIGHT READING. 


rHE HEAD AND HEARI 

I mMounTep my old roan the other day, 
it being delightful weather, and rode over 
the neck to see my friends in the borough, 

atending tu have a chat with my old ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Prudence; pay my res- 
pects to the Directress of the Censorship, 
and leave at the same time some papers 
I had in my possession to be laid before 
the Society; the petition, I believe, of an 
old maiden aunt of Miss Buck’s praying 
that some good use might be made of 
the honourable fraternity of bachelors, 
by way of distress made upon their goods 
and chattles for the support of a new 
maidens’ hall, which she wishes to erect 
on a corner of her pine swamp, the value 
of which she is using every expedient to 
enhance. But finding the old road down 
the brook much out of repair, I resolved 
to call first on Jerry Slim, one of the 
commissioners, and request him to mend 
some of the bad places. Jerry used to 
»¢ an honest, easy, little fellow, and had 
some of the pleasantest failings in the 
world, among others, that of being too 
ueighbourly. 

When I reached the house, I found 
his worthy woman busily cutting out pa- 
per squares to paste on sundry broken 
panes of glass, while her two youngest 
hildren were bravely trying which could 
make the most noise; they were pretty 
little boys, but not half as clean as the 
pigs at the door. She told me Jerry was 
in the orchard. To the orchard I went, 
and there he was indeed, with bis bound 
boy and his oldest daughter, amusing 
himself by swinging on an apple-tree. 


rt 


i 





| try. 


| down to the bars, and in 


Seeing his employment, I could no 


queried why he left his business to suffer 


had had it two weeks, he said, and ex- 
pected to be done in the last of the week. 
Well, for the present, Jerry, said I, get 
your spades together, and go on the road, 
you may earn a couple o! dollars yet to- 
day with that boy of yours. Yes, be 
would; but,when he considered, he found 
both his shovels, the scoop and pick were 
lent out; he must go after them first. I 
was almostmad. Jerry, said I, your wife 
and children are your nearest neighbors ; 
think of them first, and lend your press 
and tools out to others when you do not 
want them. I am much obliged to you, 
said he, but I suppose I may do what I 
please with my own. The fellow never 
loved advice—I told him he was wel- 
come, and rode over to farmer Thorough’s 
on my way to the village. 





This worthy old school-fellow of mine, 


deserves his name. He began the world 


| a poor boy, and without friends; now he 


owns three of the best farms in the coun- 
He was busy with his cider and ap- 
ples, and took me to see his fall stock, 
consisting of two or three dozen fine fat 
hogs; about twenty noble beeves, and a 
large flock of fat sheep.. His barns, this 
year, he said, would not hold all his crop; 
and he wanted me to send him a clever 
chap, by Christmas, to take four or five 


hundred dollars, which he expected to | 


have about that time. After drinking 
glass of fine, clear apple-juice, he walked 
the of 
mentioned to 


course 
conversation, I my visit 
Jerry. 

*“T'll tell you, neighbour Oliver,” said 
he, putting on his long philosophic face, 
“there is such a thing in the world as 
neglecting to balance accounts justly be- 
tween the head and the heart. He who 
goes altogether by his head, will be most 
of a philosopher—he who goes altoge- 
ther by his heart, most ofafool; but he 
who gives to each its proper influence, 
will be more of a man than either.— 
There’s our neighbour Screw, he does | 
every thing by rule; makes good bar- 
gains, and is the nicest calculator in the 
country—but he never gave a poor man 
one cent, or allowed himself te indulge 
in one single luxury—he works by the 
head alone. Jerry gives half he has, and 
sometimes the whole, to the first who 
asks him; he lends, and loses, and grati- 
fies every whim, every desire, and never 
reasons about the consequence—he works 
heart work—neither balance the account 
right. You and I, Oliver, are older than 
either of them; we must go elong be- 
tween these two extremes.” 


forego my propensity to give advice, and 


while he gave himself up to idleness.— 
Indeed he knew it was not right, but he 
was waiting for his neighbours to get 
done with his cider press, that he might 
put in a couple of cheeses himself—they 


a 
| 


a —t————— 


ACCOUNT OF THE UGLY CLUB, 

Held in Charleston, and their usual mode of pro 
curing new members. 

| Byastanding law their clubroom must 
always be in the ugliest house in the town, 
| and in the most indifferent room in that 
| house. The only furniture allowed in the 
room, is a number of chairs, contrived 
with the worst taste imaginable—a round 
table made by a backwood 


4 


t 





, 


sman—and a 
Dutch looking-glass, full of veins; one 
look into which would convince even a 
handsome man that he is a pertect fright 
This glass is frequently sent to such quali- 
fied gentlemen, as are rather refractory, 
that they may no longer be in doubt of 
their qualifications. When an ill-favored 
gentleman arrives, with the view of set 


tling himself, or making any permanent 
residence in the city, he is at first wait- 
ed upon, in a civil and familiar manner, 
by some of the members of the club, and 
informed that they would be glad of his 
company on the next evening of. their 
meeting. 

The gentleman, immediately upon this, 
commonly thanks the member for the at- 
tention of the club, to one so unworthy 
as himself, and promises to consider on 
the matter, and wait upon them in a very 
ort time. 


st 
Several days now elapse, and the strange 
gentleman thinks no more of the club; 
having, since his being waited upon, re- 
peatedly looked into his glass, and won 
dered what, in the name of sense, the club 
could have seen in his face, that should 
entitle him to so considerable a share of 
their regard. 


He is, soon after, waited upon a second 
time, by one of the most repectable mem 
bers of the whole body, with a note from 
the president, requesting him not to be 
diffident of his abilities, and earnestly 
desiring, * that he would not fail to attend 
the club the nextevening;” adding, 
* that they shall think themselves highly 
honored by the presence of one who has 
already z ted the notice of the whole 
society by bis uncommon talents.”’ 

* Zounds !”’ cries he, upon perusing the 
billet, * what do they mean by teazing me 
in this manner 


tirac 


Lam not so ugly nei- 
ther,” walking to his glass, “as to at- 
tract the notice of the whole town almost 
at my first setting foot upon the wharf!” 

“Your nose is very long,’ 


cries the 
member, who has brought the note. 
‘ Noses,’ answers the other, “ are no 


criterion of ugliness. *Tis true, the tip 


end of mine would form an acute angle 


with a base line drawn horizontally from 
my under lip; but I defy the whele club 
to prove that acute angles were ever reck 
oned ugly from the days of Euclid down 
to this moment, except by themselves.” 

“Ah, sir,” answers the messenger, “how 
liberal has nature been in bestowing up- 
on you so elegant a pair of lantern jaws! 
believe me, sir, you will be a lasting ho 
nour to the club.” 
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“ My jaws,” says the ugly man, in a 
pet,“ are such as nature made them ; and 
Aristotle has asserted that all her works 
are beautiful.” 

Thus ends the conversation, for the 
present. The member now leaves the 
new candidate to his own reflections; 
and wishes him to consider further upon 
the matter. 

About a fortnight then passes, during 
all which time the ugly man is not dis- 
turbed by any of the club: and in this in- 
terval, presuming they have forgotten 
him, he commonly re-assumes his jetit 
maitre airs, and begins to make advances 
to young ladies of fortune and beauty. 
When the fortnight is expired,he receives 
a letter from some pretended female (it 
being a trick of the club) in the following 
words: 

“ My dear sir, 

“ There is such acongeniality between 
your countenance and mine, that I can- 
not help thinking you and I were destin- 
ed for each other, from the earliest ages 
of the world. I am at present unmarried, 
and have a considerable fortune in pine- 
barren land, which,with myself, I wish to 
bestow upon some deserving man: and, 
from seeing you pass several times by my 
window, I know of no one better entitled 
to both than yourself. I am now almost 
two years beyond my grand climacteric : 
and am four feet four inches in height ; 
rather less in circumference: am a little 
dropsical ; have lovely red hair and a fair 
complexion: and if the doctor do not de- 
ceive me, I may hold out 20 years longer. 
My nose is, like yours, rather longer than 
common: but then to compensate, I am 
universally allowed to have charming 
eyes. They are indeed somewhat inclin- 
ed to squinting: but this, in my idea, is 
no blemish, The sun himself looketh ob- 
liquely upon usin the winter: and no one 
thinks the worse of him. Dear sir, I 
I expect you to wait upon me to-morrow 
evening. Yours till death, &c. M.M.” 


“ Curse her!” cries the ugly gentleman, 
“ what does allthis mean? was ever man 
tormented in this manner—ugly clubs— 
ugly women—imps and devils, all in com- 
bination to persecute me, and make my 
life miserable ! I must be ugly, it seems, 
whether I will or not.”’ 

At this moment the president of the 
club, who is the very pink of ugliness it- 
self, steps in and takes him by the hand. 
“My dear sir,” says he, “you may as 
well walk with me to the club as not. 
Nature has designed you for us, and us 
for you. We area set of men who have 
resolution enough to dare to be ugly; 
and lave long let the world know, that 
we can ‘pass the evening, and eat and 
drink together with as much social glee 
and good humor, as the prettiest of them. 
Look into this Dutch glass, sir, and be 
convinced that we cannot do without you.” 

 God’s wil! be done,” cries the ugly 








gentleman: “since there seems to be no 
avoiding it, I willeven do as you say !” 


POETRY. 


BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, ESQ. 

{Mr. Sheridan meeting Miss Linley, afterwards 
Mrs. Sheridan, at the entrance of a grotto in the vi- 
cinity of Bath, took the liberty of offering her some 
advice, with which apprehending that she was dis- 
pleased, he left the following lines in the grotto the 
next day. ] 




















Uncouth is this moss-cover’d grotto of stone, 

And damp is the shade of this dew dripping tree; 
Yet I this rude grotto with rapture will own, 

And, willow, thy damps are refreshing to me. 


For this is the grotto where Delia reclin’d, 
As late I in secret her confidence sought : 

And this is the tree kept her safe ffom the wind, 
As blushing she heard the grave lesson I taught 


Then tell me thou grotto of moss-cover’d stone, 
And tell me thou willow of leaves dripping dew; 

Did Delia seem vex’d when Horatio was done ? 
And did she confess her resentment to you ’ 


Methinks now each bough, as you’re waving it, tries 
To whisper a cause for the sorrow I feel ; 

To hint how she frown’d when I dar’d to advise, 
And sigh’d when she saw that I did it with zeal. 


True, true, silly leaves, so she did, I allow ; 
She frown’d, but no rage in her looks could I see ; 
She frown’d, but reflection has clouded her brow ; 
She sigh’d, but, perhaps, ’twas in pity to m« 





Then wave thy leaves brisker, thou willow of woe ; | 


I tell thee no rage in her looks could I se« 
I cannot, I will not, believe it was so ; 
She was not, she could not, be angry with me. 


For well did she know that my heart meant no wrong; 
It sunk at the thought of but giving her pain 
But trusted its task to a fault’ring tongue, 
Which err’d from the feelings it could not explain. 


Yet, oh! if indeed I’ve offended the maid ; 
If Deliamy humble monition refuse ; 

Sweet willow, the next time she visits thy shade, 
Fan gently her bosom, and plead my excuse. 
And thou stony grot, in thy arch mays’t preserve 
Two lingering drops of the night-tallen dew ; 
And just let them fall at her feet and they’!i serve 

As tears of my sorrow intrusted to you. 


Or, lest they unheeded should fall at her fect, 


Let them fall on her bosom of snow ; and I swear 


The next time I visit thy moss cover’d seat, 
I’ll pay thee each drop with a genuine tear. 
So may’st thou, green willow, forages thus toss 
Thy branches so lank o’er the slow winding stream, 
And thou, stony grotto, retain all thy moss, 
While yet there’s a poet to make thee her theme. 


Nay more—may my Delia still give you her charms | 


Each ev’ning, and sometimes the whole ev’ning 
long ; 
Then, grotto, be proud to support her white arms, 
Then, willow, wave all thy green tops to her song. 
—=— 
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“Born in yon blaze of orient sky, 
Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold ; 
Unclose thy blue, volujtuous eye, 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold 


‘* Por thee the fragrant zephyrs blow ; 
For thee descends the sunny shower ; 
ler rills in softer murmurs flow, 
And brighter blossoms gem the bower 


“* Light Graces dress’d in flowery wreaths, 
And tiptoe Joys their hands combine ; 

And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 
And laughing dances round thy shrine 


Iv. 
**Warm with new life, the glitt’ring throngs, 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, 
Delighted join their votive songs, 
And hail thee goddess of the spring !” 
Ss. W. 
—>—— 

The picture of a contented mind is handsomely 
drawn in the following lines of a celebrated poet 
Might not ail partake, in some degree, of the hap- 
piness thus described ? To be contented with what 
ever lot the munificent Dispenser of Good thinks 
fit to assign him, should employ the best efforts of 
every rational being. 

aie Whate’er adorns 

The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 

The breathing marble, and the sculptur’d gold, 

Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow claim, 

His happy breast enjoys. For him the Spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the mor 

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o’er the meadow ; nota cloud imbibes 

The setting sun’s effulgence ; not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade 

Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproy’d 
ee 
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How insignificant is man ! 
4 mote upon life’s boundless s« 
He braves its 


Then—sinks into eternity / 


billows whilst he car 


Mark him at morn when calm and bright 
No cloud hangs in his glitt’ring wa 

And follies dance before his sight, 
Like flies in summer’s evening ray 


Thus he life’s current gay descends, 
With Pleasure’s golden sails unfurl’d— 
INFECTION fills them soon—and sends 


His vessel reeking from the world 
g 


e 


Thus wreck’d is man on life’s rough sea, 
And o’er him s 


Nor one short moment’ 


on the waves unite— 
s race we see— 


Ere all has vanished from our sight ! 


\RPERS-FERRY JUVENIS 
——~e —--- 
TO MARY 
You tell me, Mary, with a tear 
That all our hours of bliss are over, 
And bid me, as I hold you dear, 
Forget that I was once your lover 


Phat fortune, with malignant joy, 
Still seeks our kindred hearts to sever. 
And gently charge your faithful boy, 
To fly from grief and you foreve: 


Ah ! how can he repress the sigh, 
Whose fondest hopes forever wither, 
Condemn’d to part, he knows not why, 
Condemn’d to roam, he knows not whit! 


Yet thy lov’d mem’ry, dearest maid, 
Where’er he stray, will fondly cherish, 
Nor shall it for a moment fade, 
Nor, but with his existence, perish 


i 
PUZZLE. 
I see I she read see that me 


ammaylove are up you'll Ill have 


in you but you and then have you'll 
you if 


love as one and down and 








